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never doubted that you would at once secure the
admiration of all your friends, and of all the noblest
men about you. In this particular your letter tells
me nothing of which I was not sure before; but I
am very glad indeed to be told it."

It is a pity that Sidney's few letters to his plain-
speaking friend are not preserved to give us detailed
information about his occupations at this time.
Languet's replies, however, show us something of
their purport. In a former letter he had joked with
Sidney about marriage, and commended to him the
example of Edward Wotton, who had just taken a
wife. Sidney appears to have sent back vehement
protestations in favour of bachelorhood. Languet
answered: " What you say in jest about a wife, I
take in earnest. I think you had better not be so
sure. More cautious men than you are sometimes
caught; and for my part I am very willing that you
should be caught, that so you might give to your
country sons like yourself. But, whatever is to
happen in this matter, I pray God that it may turn
out well and happily. You see how nobly our friend
Wotton has passed through the trial. His boldness
seems to convict you of cowardice. However, des-
tiny has a good deal to do with these things. There-
fore you must not suppose that by your own fore-
sight you can manage so as to be always happy, and
to have everything according to your wishes."
True enough always, and especially true in Sidney's
case.

That Sidney was at this time winning favour at
Court, with Queen and subjects, is clear. But we